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with all that it brings in the way of children and a home,
without the pinching and semi-poverty that reduces it to
a status not good enough to rank with that of other pro-
fessions. With marriage should go a sufficient command
of money to allow for the amenities of life, to permit one
to belong to a club, to buy, within reason, books, etc.,
furniture and house things, to enjoy art and the theatre,
and such special holiday " blow outs IJ as punctuate the
monotony of life's routine. Most necessary of all is
money enough to launch one's children in the world.

Any man who has that much need ask for no more.
Granted that much of ease and affluence, the rest depends
on himself, on what kind of mind and personality he has.
The trouble with our school-teaching in Canada is that
up to now it does not offer these things. Hence its
characteristic features, too much at first, too little later.
An in-and-out profession through which a series of bright
young men pass on to something better, and in which a
certain number of young men, too dull or too devoted,
remain for ever. The running stream leaves its deposit
as it flows on, but is the deposit gold or mud ?

In rny case I went into school-teaching with my eyes
wide open, as into something temporary on the way to a
real career. To go into teaching was a matter of sheer
necessity. My education had fitted me for nothing
except to pass it on to other people. And as I have
explained, my mother's finances had come to a full
stop with the final exertion of getting enough money to
give me the one year of full undergraduate status at the
University, for which my scholarship of $100 was quite
inadequate. Meanwhile, as my father had vanished into
space, my mother was still on the old farm with eight
children younger than me to look after, and with an Income
of, I think, $80 a month to do it on. Of my two older
brothers, Jim was in Winnipeg with some small job in the
Court House but quite unable to send money home, and